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[ABSTRACT 

In order to discover vheth^^ there were any 
inner-city elementary schools in Massachusetts which were successful 
in teaching children to read, a two-year study wa^ undertaken. 
Results of the study, reported in this document, showed that there is 
no one pattern for success but that there is a process by which 
schools, either alone or in collaboration with other schools, can 
assess their strengths and weaknesses. This summary of the study 
outlines the problem, approaches, procedures, findings, and 
recommendations. (JM) 
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Educational Research Corporation is a non-profit research and 
development organization founded in 1938 '*to further the cause of 
education by the conduct of experiments, studies, mvestigations, and 
research, and by the provision of research consultation to educational 
institutions/' Composed of over forty fellov^s and -memberS'-educa- 
tional researchers, statisticians, technologists, curriculum developers, 
psychologists, test and measurement experts-ERC's research projects 
cover the full range of educational interests and concerns. These 
fellows and members of the corporation serve as consultants on an 
as-necded basis to the full-time resident professional staff. Current 
-clients located throughout the country include Federal and State 
Goveriinients. local school districts, colleges and universities, and 
leading business organizations. 
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FOREWORD 



Why do some inner-city elementary schools succeed in 
the job of teaching children to read while most others fail? 
Despite what several national studies have suggested about 
the predominate influence of the home, are there not some 
school factors in the teaching of reading that are also impor- 
tant? If so, what are they? And, most importantly, can 
these factors be transported to other schools? 

Over two years ago the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education became interested in these questions and their 
possible answers. While a good deal of this interest was 
sparked by a study suggesting that there were identifiable 
school factors that did make a difference, a large part of this 
interest was brought about by the continued evidence that 
children in inner-city schools in Massachusetts were not learn- 
ing to read or, at least, not learning to read well. The reading 
scores on the tests given by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education in 1971 clearly demonstrated the failure of most 
inner-city schools to effectively teach reading. 

To find out if there were "successful" inner-city schools 
teaching children to read and, if there were, what could be 
learned from ihem that would be of value to other inner-city 
schools, the Advisory Council contracted with Educational 
Research Corporation. The hope was for a prescription for 
reading success in inner-city schools. The answer, after over 
two years of study, observation, interviewing and analysis, 
is, frankly, mixed. ^^.^ 

It is mixed for the reason thaf^hile the study did, in- 
deed, find "successful" schools and identity factors relate^'* 
to their success, they also found* that there is no one pattern 
for success. To say this in another way . . . there is no single 
reason for certain schools being successful and other schools 
not. At this point we ^annot say there is one prescription for 
teaching inner-city children to read well. 

What we can say (and what the study recommends) is 
that there is a way ... a process by which schools alone or in 
collaboration with other schools, can begin diagnosing their 
own strengths and weaknesses. From this analysis schools 
can then attempt to create and implement strategies for im- 
provement. These strategies cah cull from this summary and 



jts technical accompaniment suggestions as to what changes 
schools can introduce into their reading programs and plans. 

Obviously, all the answers are not in this study. The 
Council hopes, however, that readers will find in this report 
ideas and suggestions that will be of practical here and now 
use to schools. As always, the Council appreciates the feed- 
back of readers on the usefulness of this report. 



Allan S. Hartman 
Associate Director 
Advisory Council on Education 
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SUMMARY 



THE PROBLEM 

Go into a city, find where the poor people Hve. visit one of 
the elementary schools their children attend, and the over- 
whelming likelihood is that you will be in a school that is fail- 
mg to teach its studcMits to read. Some people use common 
sense to explain this failure: surely no reasonable person can 
expect a school to do a good job of teaching children whose 
lives are surrounded by relentless poverty, overcrowdedness, 
malnutrition and disease, crime, welfare, a high cost of living, 
and too much noise; a school can accomplish very little in the 
face of such handicaps. Should someone be skeptical of this 
explanation for instance, should he be uneasy about blaming 
children for what might better be seen as the school's failure- 
then he must contend with the surveys and technical studies 
of the past eight years from which some of the country's most 
respected researchers have drawn similar conclusions. 



Tlie Usual Approach 

F'oremost among such studies is that of the U.S. Office of 
Education, usually called the Coleman study after the princi- 
pal author ot the survey report, wherein the group of over 
sixty education specialists who conducted this nationwide 
project concluded that "schools bring little influence to bear 
on' a child's achievement that is independent of his back- 
ground and general social context." (Coleman, et ai, 1966, 
p. 325) And this is not the strongest statement on the matter, 
hideed when Marshall Smith performed a subsequent, more 
exhaustive analysis of the^very same survey data, he dis- 
covered certain "mechanical errors" in the Coleman Report 
which led him to conclude that to ascribe "little" influence 
to schools is to attribute too much influence to schools. 
(1972, p. 269) Then there is Christopher Jencks, another 
reanalyzer of the Coleman data who, in one place, states 

wlicn schools with economically and racially similar stu- 
dents were compared, differences in school policies and 
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resources were rarely associated with pedagogicafly signitV 
cant or statistically reliable diHerenccs in verbaljachieve- 
ment,(l^)72a,p. 70) 

in another place, asserts that ''neither school resources nor 
segregation has an appreciable iMTect on either test scores or 
educational attainment ."and further on, concludes that what- 
ever differences we may notice among schools **seem to have 
very little effect on anv measurable attribute of those who at- 
tend them'* ( 1972b, pp, 7-8) We need go no further to make 
ihe point that there exists a body of research literature which 
asserts that once certain non-school factors in the lives of 
children are taken into account, there can be found little 
relationship between what schools do and what students 
achieve. 

But there is another side to the story. Based on a different 
brand of common sense, other people argue that Coleman and 
the rest are wrong: the consistent failure of poor, city chil- 
dren to learn and to achieve is not the result of what the chil- 
dren are, but of what the schools fail to do for them. Con- 
sider, for example, a conclusion reached by the Task F'orce 
on Urban Education: 

Many systems* unconscious biases and static expectations 
have limited their capacity to teach children who enter the 
schools without certain attributes held by previous con- • 
sthuencies of the system. Such attributes relate to being 
'onented to middle class values and expectations, hemg 
reading»ready, and having the structural orientation that 
facilitates shifting from subject matter to subject matter 
as dictated by tmie blocks rather than by' interest -and sub- 
' stancs^. Because of the widespread use of systems' equating 
a student's capacity to meet their expectations with his 
possession of such middle class attributes, the concept of 
the sclf-fulfilUng prophecy has all too often been demon- 
strated. (1970, p. 34) 

Thus the prophecy of failure will be fulfilled and after six 
years of schooling the relative ahility of the typical urban 
student to do school work will have diminished not because 
the raw material is deficient but as Kennetli Clark has said, 
because children wlio are treated as if lliey are uneducabic 
invariably become uneducable. (I^>65,p. 128) 



Nor is common sense the only basis for the belief that 
schools can affect the achievements df its students. Looking 
again to the educational research community, we find no lack 
of surveys and studies drawing conclusions directly opposite 
to those of Coleman, et al. For instance whpn James Guthrie 
reviewed nineteen projects which analyzed the relationship 
between school components and pupil performance, he be- 
came sufficiently impressed with the amount and consistency 
of evidence supporting the effectiveness of school services in 
influencing the academic performance of pupils to conclude, 
"there can be little doubt that schools do make a difference." 
(1970, p. 46) Just a few of the surveys Guthrie studied are 
those of Mollenkopf and Melville (1956) involving 17,000 
ninth^-and twelfth grade students throughout the United 
States, Goodman (1959) which looked at 70,000 seventh 
and eleventh graderr in 102 school districts in New York, 
Burkhead (1967) which contained 109,00Q students from 241 
schools in Chicago and Atlanta, and Guthrie himself (1970) 
which focused on' 5,284 sixth graders in Michigan. The most 
. recent survey of the relationship between schools and pupil 
performance, which involved ''complete data on all fifty 
states," supports Guthrie's conclusion and led the authors 
to assert, 

... we believe one implication drawn from the Coleman 
Report-that variations in education inputs make little dif- 
ference for test performance and equality of opportunity- 
is scientifically and socially unsound. OValbcrg and 
Rasher, 1974, p. 9) 

And so it goes. 



An Alternative Approach 

Now if competing common sense interpretations of the 
matter, each bolstered by conflicting research surveys and 
opposing schools of expert opinion, were all we had to gojon, 
not only would prospects for resolving the issue be remote, 
but those practical decisions about how to better teach stu- 
dents, which must be made every day in the real world of 
schools, would have the strange character of depending not 
so much on i ^search, itself, as on which researchers the deci- 
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sion-nuikers arc persuaded tn believe. But the tmtenable 
position in which I '^aradicting '1'indings" place schools and 
the people who run tliem, and the need to establish a firmer 
base Oil which to make educational decisions, hp.ve combined 
to make schoolmen receptive to an alternate approach which 
begins with the notion that, notwithstanding incontrovertable 
evidence of the general failure of inner-city schools, some ur- 
ban schools, somewhere, are succeeding to teach the very 
same type of children that the other schools are failing. Find 
even one such school, the notion says, go look first hand at 
what they do there, and see if yoM can tell what makes it so 
different from the usual city school. 

The most widely known study of this type is the one 
George Weber performed during the 1970-71 school year 
which he describes in c monograph entitled, "Inner-City 
Children Can be Taught to Read: Four Successful Schools," 
Weber knew that reading achievement in i^lmost all inner-city 
scTfdols **is both relatively and absolutely low," and he knew 
'*most laymen and most school people believe that such low 
achievement is all that can be expected," but as well he be- 
lieved there were inner-city schools 'Mn which reading achieve- 
ment was not relatively low, in wliich it was, indeed, about 
the national average or better/' (1971, p. 1) Thus his pur- 
pose became to test this belief, ancj should it prove to be 
correct, to '*show that inner-city children can be tauglU read- 
ing well," while at tlu same time-!iopefully-to "discover 
some common factors in the success of the good programs." 
(p. 2) 

The Weber study loc^ited four elementary schools, each of 
whijjh met the criteria of a) being a non-selcctive public school 
in the central part ol a large citv and attended by very poor 
children: and b) having a median pupil achievement in read- 
ing which mijtchcs Ih. national norm, with a low percentage 
of gross failures, (p. 5) Weber visited each school, spending 
two or three days observing teachers and classrooms, and in- 
terviewing the administration and staff. On the basis of these 
visits and his siibse(]ucnt analysis, Weber concluded there are 
eight school factors that "seem to account for the success of 
the four schools:' strong leadership, high expectations, good 
atmosphere, strong emphasis on reading, additional reading 
personnel, use of phonics, mdividuali/ation, and careful 
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evaluation of pupil progress, (p. 30) Underneath the specifics 
of Weber*s findings, of course, is the more general realization 
that the very fact of locating and documenting the existence 
of these successful schools "shows the failure in beginning 
reading typical of inner-city schools is the fault not of the 
children or their background -but of the schools.'' (p. 30) 

The logic of Weber's approach is compelling. That is, 
putting aside his findings and conclusions, his method of 
addressmg, the problem is appealing to common sense and 
resppmwe to the need to be practical about how we fashion 
solutions. For instance, in response to massive < nationwide 
surveys involving hundreds of thousands of students, where 
usually the variables are proxies-indirect measures or stand- 
in approximations-and the data are collected through ques- 
tionnaires and other second-hand means, Weber proposes we 
go to a few schools and look at what ^es on, thus replacing 
the survey method with the case method. In response to the 
usual regression analyses, data transformations, tests of signi- 
ficance and other statistical procedures applied to number- 
filled matrices, Weber proposes we examine people's behavior 
directly, thus replabing the statistical approach with the 
clinical approach. lt\ response to the measures amenable to 
quantification usualw found in surveys-pupil/teacher ratio, 
size of school, numqer of books in the library, teacher sala- 
ries, demography of $tudents, size of science laboratory facil- 
ities-Weber proposes such things as leadership, atmosphere, 
individualization, stroi^g emphasis on reading, and the like, 
thus replacing quantity with quality. ^ 

To be fair the educational researchers who do survejys are 
w£?ll aware of the streitgths in th^ general approach jwhich 
characterizes the Weber study. In his reanalysis of thi Cole- 
man data, for example. Smith questions certain of thle vari- 
ables used when he says 

It is possible, tipwe^er, that a survey is an ineffective w^y 
of, measuring differences among schools in facilities and 
curriculum resources. It may be that data about the 
quality of science facilities are more important than data 
about quantity. (1972, p. 282) 

SihjJilarly, in supporting or strengthening the Coleman, etai 
findings, Jencks still raises questions of the accuracy of data 
used as estimates of school policies and resources, and con- 
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dudes **data on different school or student characteristics 
might well yield different results/' (1972a, p. 73) Then 
there is Henry l)yer who counsels us to seriously entertain 
the hypotheses "that measures used in [Coleman, c( al, | to 
describe the schools and their functioning are simply too 
crude to yield any useful amount of meaningful variarice." 
(1972, p. 385) ' 

At the same time, of course, any trained educational re- 
searcher is able to spot serious weaknesses and raise impor- 
tant questions regarding the way W^beLxhose to carry out"^ 
his study. The small size of the sample, his use of just one 
observer in the schools, questions about his ob'servation pro- 
cedures, the suitability of his output measure, and the bases 
upon which judgments were rendered and commonalities 
among schools identified all come easily to mind as concerns 
or potential problems with Weber's study. 

But the most severe problem with the study is the absence 
of any comparison schools on which to double check the 
conclusions and generalizations offered. Studies that confine 
themselves to looking at successful schools to see what makes 
them succeed run the risk that the school factors they identify 
as being related to excellence may very well exist either to 
varying decrees or with equal potency in failing schools. That 
is, it may not be strictly a matter of the presence or. absence 
of factors that makes the difference but eitljier one of magni- 
tude or of pattern. As a consequence of J)is approach, how- 
ever, the inference Weber encourages, infentionally or not, 
is that good schools possess all eight characteristics he identi- 
fies, and poor schools have none. Yet certainly there is no 
clear basis for such an inference, since we are given no infor- 
mation-Weber's study produced none-on how poor schools 
stack up on his factors. If anything, experience should be 
enough to suggest that things are not likely tO be so simple. 
So despite the general appeal of the approach used by Weber, 
we are not so well off because of the. study as many readers 
of his report huve supposed. 
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THE STUDY 

One of the first groups to recognize that there is consider- 
able strength in the general approach Weber adopted, but 
^ certain weaknesses in his specific implementation is the Mas- 
'sachusetts Advisor^' Council on Education. MACE realized, 
as well, that the Weber study, because of its intuitive veracity 
and its sensitivity to the critical issues facing schools, was 
likply to persuade and influence decision-makers in schools, 
despite the need first to resolve various questions left un- 
answered by the study. Convinced of the need to conduct 
a* well-formulated study within the Commonwealth, employ- 
ing the general approach of looking at successful inner-city 
schools to see what makes them work, MACE called upon 
Educational Research Corporation to help construct a study 
this type that would have several critical features, among 
thenr 

• six to ten successful, inner-city elementary schools 
in Massachusetts were to be examined to allow reason- 
able breadth and generalization; 

• an equal number of failing schools -call them contrast 
schools -would be included in the analysis to permit 
the identification of factors unique to the successful 
schools; ' 

• a practical orientation such that, iiji light of any find- 
ings, there would be concern for what schools might 
begin to do to improve; 

• the involvement of experts from various relevant 
fields reading, measurement, administration, individu- 
alized instruction, and such -and a concern for sys- 
temizing the process of achieving consensus of judg- 
ments among experts; 

• the judicious combination of clinical and statistical 
methods; 

• the involvement, as advisors, of policy makers within 
the state and reading practitioners from the major cities. 
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Procedures 

Following this plan, the MACH Study of Reading -con- 
ducted by Educational Research Corporation and begun in 
January 1973 -consisted overall in the visiting, observing, and 
characterizing of twenty public, non-selective, inner-city ele- 
mentary schools in the Commonwealth. These schools were 
selected* on the basis of standardized tests of reading achieve- 
ment admiAi«;tered to sixth grade students, such that the 
average performance of i.iC students ii' ten of the schools 
placed them at or above grade h /f ' om^rared to na- 

tional norms. In the other ten sv ,.e students had 

reading scores which, on the average, were 1.3 grade equiva- 
lents beloM' national norms. All twenty schools had high 
percentages of students from poor families. Each of the ten 
"successful" schools was paired with a "contrast" school that 
malchcu it on the poverty measures as well as racial compo- 
sition and proportion of bilingual students. Situated in nine 
cities throughout Massachusetts, with school populations 
varying from 10,000 to 100,000 students, some housed in 
old buildings with self contained classrooms, others located 
in newer buildings with open spaces, the twenty schools 
studied represent a reponable cross-section of city schools 
within the Commonwealth. 

A group of twenty-five professionals-specialists in reading, 
teaching, observation procedures, language arts, and such edu- 
cational res^ -ch «reas as measurement, instrument develop- 
ment, statisi. attitude survey, and data analysis-assisted 
Educational Research Corporation in preparing for and con- 
ducting the visits to the schools. Various teams of three or 
fpur specialists drawn from this group made a total of five 
visits to each of the twenty schools. So as not to bias the ob- 
servations, no member of the visittT!|deam knew whether ^* ^ 
school had been classified sucqessfri^T^cont^ast. In each 
school the visiting team did the fpllowing^ngs^ 

• systematically observed ten reading periods; 

• conducted structured interviews with the principal, 
five reading teachers, the reading specialist, the school 
librarian, and the central office staff responsible for 
reading in the district; 
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• collected background information from the principal, 
the school reading specialist, and all the teachers in the 
school: 

• collected three days worth of time logs showing class- 
room activities from each teacher of first, second, and 
third grades: 

• administered a test of knowledge of children's litera- 
» ture to all teachers of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; 

^ • collected school-wide dc*mographic data: 

• administered a forty-fj^'e item attitude toward reading 
inventory to a random sample of sixth grade students; 

^ • administered a home background questionnaire to 
another random sample of sixth grade students. 



The School Factors 

Each datum collected out of all these activities was keyed 
to one of the eleven operationally defined, qualitative school 
factors whose relationship to student performance the proj- 
ect was designed to study, (Note I) The factors and their 
definitions follow: 

Leadership in a school requires having one or more persons 
who provide direction to the activities of the staff in the 
teaching of reading. This person or persons is generally in a 
supervisory role and displays characteristics such a?; inspi- 
ration, empathy, flexibility, and the like. When there is clear 
leadership in reading, the staff will consistently agree on who 
provides the direction, whether it be the principal, a school 
reading specialist or someone from the central office. 

Coordination of the various activities in the teaching of 
reading to ensure that there is continuity across and within 
grade levels can be considered a function of leadership, but 
it was deliberately separated for special attention. The study 
staff deemed it important to verify that a student's work at 
any grade was related to the experiences of eariier grades and 
that the several supplementary reading services, remedial. 
Title I, or learning disability, which take place outside of the 
classroom are still related to the work in the classroom. Co- 
ordination can be achieved simply by standardization of all 
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activities, but a school with varied ledrning activities must see 
that the activities are well orchestrated. 

Additional reading personnel include those other than 
classroom teachers who actively work in the reading program, 
the most common example being the school reading specialist. 
The roles of reading specialists may differ, for they carry a 
remedial caseload, or serve as the coordinator of the school 
reading program, or both. Other possibly important person- 
nel may include the Title 1 staff and the learning disability 
specialists, as well as paid or volunteer aides, intern teachers, 
older students, and so on. In some cases the school librarian 
may perform as an additional resource person for reading. 

Atmosphere of a school can be described by many dimen- 
sions, and Weber listed several adjectives that he found to be 
applicable:- orderly: purposeful; quiet; and relaxed. We 
decided to use these objectives to create scales, e.g. from 
orderly to disorderly, quiet to noisy, and so on. It was 
agreed that care must be taken to distinguish between dif- 
ferent types of noise since many constructive activities are 
just naturally accompanied by noise. 

While Indiyidualization means quite different things to 
different people, there was general agreement that individ- 
ualization should be responsive to student differences in 
learning and that there should be a diagnostic program to 
identify such differences. The individualization process it- 
self might provide for students to work on individually 
prescribed materials, or it might allow students to proceed at 
different rates, or a combination of the two. Given the 
diversity of individualization techniques used, we determined 
to identify whichever ones happened to exist in the study 
schools. 

Evaluation of pupil progress requires collecting performance 
data regularly , but the means for collecting are many: teacher 
constructed tests; curriculum tests: criterion-referenced tests; 
standardized tests: and so on. For the evaluations to be an 
effective tool in developing instruction strategies for a stu- 
dent, there must be evidence that the reading progress records 
follow that student as he or she moves from grade to grade 
and from teacher to teacher. 

High Expectation. Teachers differ on the performance 
levels which they think their students are capable of attain- * 




ing, and, as a consequence, they can also differ on the stand- 
ards that they set for their students. Expectations can differ 
among teachers according to how they feel about their par- 
ticular students, but they can differ as well according to Kow 
they feel about students in general. 

Strong Emphasis On Reading, There are many ways in 
which a school can place strong emphasis upon reading in 
contrast to other school activities. Among them are time 
devoted to reading instruction and the amount of reading 
materials made available. Moreover, there are more subtle 
indicators of the commitment to reading; as, for example, 
whether or not reading is taught at the beginning of the day 
when the children are most alert. 

Use of Phonics, The importance of developing decoding 
skills in the early years has become so widely recognized that 
most schools are likely to use phonics in their program. 
Therefore, the important concern is not the presence of 
phonics but rather how central to the reading instruction 
the use of phonics actually is. The study determined to focus 
upon the reading materials used by the schools to find out 
the extent to which phonics was the major point of focus. 

Staff Training and Experience, Teachers and others in 
^schools have different backgrounds in terms of their own 
education and of their experience in education. Important 
dimensions are the amount of formal education, including 
particularly the number of reading courses taken at a college 
or university or as part of an in-service program, and the 
number cf years spent in the eduf^ation profession. 

Quality of Teaching. The neber study determined that 
the quality of teaching was not a critical factor in his success- 
ful schools, where he found competent but not outstanding 
teachers. Given the logical possibility that poor teaching 
probably resuhs in poor performance, the study staff decided 
to check on the extent to which the contrast chools may be 
less successful because of poor teaching. Appraising quality . 
of teaching is quite presumptive and requires some limitS/to 
keep the process as objective as possible. We decided upon 
observing the management of the classrooms, the intera(i^tions 
between teacher and pupils and, the degree to which ^t un- 
dents engaged in learning activities when they were on tKeir 
own in work sessions at their desks. 
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Collective Judgments 



Utilizing clinical and statistical procedures in combination, 
the study employed an analysis technique which allowed the 
various specialists to generate collective judgments about all 
the schools. They rendered these collective judgments factor 
by factor in a thorough and systematic way: after extensive 
analysis and discussion of all the data, the group developed a 
concensus rating of each school on each factor, indicating 
whether in its judgment the data relative to that factor sug- 
gested that the school was successful or unsuccessful. These 
judgments were made on a scale where a rating of "P* meant 
on this factor ^'appeared deflnitely to be a contrast schooCa 
"5" meant "appeared ^finitely to be a successful school," 
and a ''3** was the point of equal probability, giver, the data. 
This procedure-which resulted in eleven factor ratings for 
each school-was possible because none of the specialists was 
told whether the standardized test scores of a school placed 
it in the category of successful or contrast school. ^ 
<> 

! 
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THE FINDINGS 



The year long development of plans, strategies, and instru- 
ments, the extensive visits to schools by teams of experienced 
professionals, the careful analysis of all the data, the vigorous 
discussions to achieve consensus ratings, and, finally, the ap- 
plication of just about all the major procedures for comparing 
^nd contrasting groups led up to the posing of the single, basic 
question of the study: are there discernible differences be- 
tween tht group of successful schools and the group of con- 
trast schools on any or all of the eleven factors, so as to 
explain the differences between the two groups on achieve- 
ment test scores? In our attempt to answer this question we 
discovered not two but four groups of schools and this dis- 
cover/ holds several important implications for how city 
schools can view themselves and their strategies for change. 
Inspection of the factor ratings, school by school, revealed 
that some of the successful schools look more like contrast ^ 
schoots and some contrast schools look more like successful 
ones. 

Thus the study contained four types of schools, as follow: 

1 . True positive schoots generally rated high on the eleven \, 
factors, and where student test scores are high; 

2. False positive schools generally rated high on the eleven 
factors, and where student test scores are low; 

3. False negative schools generally rated low on the eleven 
factors, and where student test scores are high; 

4. True negative schools generally rated low on the eleven ' 
factors, and where student test scores are low. 

The following picture will help to visualize these four types 
of schools. The figures in the lower right corner of each cell 
represent the number of schools from the sample that are of 
each type. (Note 2) Looking first at each cell separately re- 
veals' some interesting facts and raises some intriguing ques- 
tions about the four types of schools. 

The Successful School (True Positive: Cell 1). The 
schools in this cell come closest of all those in the sample to 
being of the type Weber and others refer to when they write 
about the successful inner-city school. Yet, when we exam- 
ine the factor ratings these schools received, the picture is 
more varied. Uniformly the true positive schools place a 
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HIGH 


LOW 




CELL 1 


CELL 2 


HIGH 


TRUE POSITIVE 
(Successful) 


FALSE POSITIVE 
(Transition) 




N = 4 


N = 5 




CELL 3 


CELL 4 


LOW 


FALSE NEGATIVE 
(Ersatz) 


TnUt NtbATlVfc 
(Unsuccessful) 




N = 6 


N = 3 



strong emphasis on reading, but this is the only factor they 
have totally in common. Viewed as a group, however, they 
show the strong tendency to be high on ratings for atmos- 
phere, staff training and experience, mdqualiti of teaching - 
this last factor having been found by Weber to be ""not 
essentiaP' to a school's success (p. 30), and while true |X)si- 
tive schools are uniformly low on none of the factors, they 
have the tendency to be weak on coordmation and indi- 

- vidualization. The overall character of these schools is quite 
positik\ to be sure, but even within the areas of common 
strengt^is, variation abounds. Anecdotal reports from the 
four vtsiting teams paiijt a similarly varied picture. With 
respect to reading classes, for instance, what the visitors 
observed ranges from "rooms colorfully decorated with stu- 
dent work; "pleasant, friendly, yet structured and controlled 
atmosphere" and "the presence of special personnel to ob- 
serve classroom wprk of students who are candidates for 
work in the Le;lipning Center:" to "generally barren class- ^ 

' rooms;" "detached, preoccupied teachers;" atnl "emphasis 
on recall with no especially probing questions being posed." 

Thus notwithstanding the study's very clear sense of these 
schools as truly successful, as models for what schools should 
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be hkc, they pose soveral problems, two of which are espe- 
cially.telling. First, as we have seen, none of these schools is 
strong on all the school factors, thereby raising serious 
doubts about the inference drawn by the typical reader of 
Weber that all factors are directly involved in a school's suc- 
cess. Second, moreover, successful schools are not all strong 
on the same factors. That is, while there are certam common 
tendencies toward excellence that can be identified, each 
school has a different overall pattern of strengths and weak- 
nesses on the factors, suggesting-as .we guessed from tli^ 
start things are not quite so simple as prior studies of this 
kind have allowed us to believe. Success by formula oi even 
by mere imitation is not likely to be possible. 

The Transition School (False Positive: Cell 2). The 
schools in tliis cell uniformly place a strong emphasis on 
reading and display a high quality o) teaching. As a group 
these schools show sonic tenden^^' to be high on staJJ train- 
ing and experience, leadership, atmosphere, and tlie use oj 
addrunial reading personnel. They are uniformly low on no 
factors, but have a strong tendency to be low on mdividu- 
ahzatuni and expectation, and some tendency to be low on 
coordinatuni. Characteri/.ing the false positive schools is dif- 
ficult since, on the face of it. they are doing a number of 
desirable things as indicated by their ratings on the school 
fiictors, and yet the performance of their students does not 
reflect the force of these strengths. 

riie hypothesis that it is a matter of time before these 
strengths will show their effects is appealing and would be 
consistent with Weber's finding that the inner-city schools he 
studied required, in some eases, as much a^^ nine years to 
achieve success. Jhus we might view the false positive school 
as a school in transition. But the absence of a rommon pat- 
tern among the school factors of these schools an absence 
which persists throughout the cells -and our general uncer- 
tainty about the direction of any change Uiese schools may 
seem to be undergoing, makes caution th^ critical ingredient 
of any guesses we may be persuaded to make. Only had this 
study used a longitudinal design time and nioncv did not 
permit it where growth or decline could have been better 
charted could we have begun to observe with any chirity the 
direction and miicnitude of change. Still there is sufficient 
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evidence to warrant carrying the notion of transition to sub- 
sequent sections of this summary whore the question will be 
addressed again. / 

The Ersatz School (False Negative: Cell 3). The schools 
ui this cell are uniformly low on coordination, evahiation, 
and the use of additional reading ijersonnei As a group they 
show the tendency to exhibit poor leadership, to lack indi- 
vidualization. and to hold low expectations for their students. 
Over half the group is rated very low on atmosphere, and 
there is no school factor on which they are higli or even tend 
toward being high. The dominant themes that persist through- 
out these six schools are those of discipline and drill. Ex- 
cerpts from the observation reports of the six teams that 
visited these schools present a disappointingly consistent 
pictwre: 

• The prevailntg attitude toward the students is one of 
a wc-they relationship. Teachers seem to view the chil- 
dren almost as the 'enemy/ 

• Teachers are continually distracted.by keeping classes 
quiet, demanding students to pay attention and get to 
work, 

• There is a very strong orientation to drill and practice. 
Much of class time is spent hdving the entire group go 
over worksheets, or generally drilling students on basic 
skills. 

• There seems to be an overemphasis on phonics and^ 
there were several instances of the teacher being unduly 
critical of dialect differences, 

• There is a strong commitment to discipline as "the 
only thing the students understand,'' 

For the most part, these schools are drill schools where, 
seemingly, little attention is paid to how reading skills are 
used either to obtain and process information or to gain 
pleasure. 

The very best judgment, systematically rendered, of a 
group of education specialists awards these schools the ex- 
tremely strong likelihood of failing, and their students end up 
achieving relatively high test scores. By all appearances the 
false negative school is a contradiction. But because one does 
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not easily discount such expert judgments, the persuasion is 
to ascribe the ditficuhy to a fauJty placement of these schools 
among the successful schools. Yet there are six such 'faulty 
placements' and, indeed, their students do have sufficiently 
high test scores to warrant their assignment to the successful 
pool. But perhaps they were wrongly placed in another sense. 
The strong orientation among these schools to drill, coupled 
with the general absence of classroom time devoted to the 
use of basic reading skills suggests that the students' ability 
to perform well on skill related standardized tests may not 
be indicative of their ability to utilize reading skills in all the 
various ways normally associated with the designation, 
'reader.' Thus, perhaps standardized test scores constitute 
an insufficient criterion with which to judge a school to be 
successful. 

Now the critical question at this point is not at all con- 
cerned with whether or not our guess about these Ersatz 
schools is found to be persuasive: the data do not go far 
cnougli. Instead we focus on what we would have to do to 
tell with some certainty whether these schools warrant as- 
smnuicnl as successful. The obvious solution is to use a 
more appropriate measure of success. The presence of false 
negative schools in the sample suggests that just as Coleman 
and the other surveyors are wrong to use measures of quanti- 
t\ to characterize inputs to education, so this study is wrong 
to rely solelv on quantitative measures of school outputs. 
Tliere is jiothing new, ot course, about the notion of satis- 
factory performance on standardized- tests of reading skills 
being a necessary but not sufficient condition for reading 
excellence. Indeed once we go so far as to recognize the need 
to replace quantity with quality in our measures of school 
input, it becomes nearly ironic that we should iniss the paral-. 
lei of seeking measures of the quality of student performance. 
But tins conclusion is not offered to c^v/;/a/;/*the presence of 
these schools advocates of the recent and spreading move- 
ment toward '*back to the basics" alternative schools in such 
placesas Pasadena. Palo Alto. Cupertino, California. Charlotte, 
North Carolina, Lakewood, Colorado, and Pnnce George's 
County. Maryland might provide an alternate explanation. 
The intent is to view measures of output quahty -desirable 
in any case - as a means to resolve the apparent contradiction 
posed by the lirsatv schools. 
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The Unsuccessful School (True Negative. Cell 4). These 
schools in this cell are uniformly low on evaluation, coordh 
nation, individualization and the amount of emplmis placed 
on reading. In addition they show a strong tendenciy to hold 
low e\p^\tations for their students, to make poor me oj ad- 
ditional reading personnel lo manifest poor leadership, and 
to possess among the staff a minimum amount of training 
and exj}erience. Naturally there are pockets of quality among 
these schools, but the overwhelming tendency is one of in- 
adequacy. Indeed thcie is no single factor on which they are 
uniformly high or even on which they display some tendency 
to be high. Mediocrity is the highest level of rating these 
schools attain. 



The Deviant Schools 

These cell descriptions offer a beginning sense of the four 
classes of schools this study has identified. This beginning 
sense will be amplified and enhanced further on where we 
compare the cells to sec what they have in common and what 
is unique among them. Then, by contrastiiig certain cells 
with each other, we can return to a variant of the original 
question of how schools succeed-maintaining the spirit of 
the concern that motivated N^C T: to establish this study, 
but adding an important constraint imposed by the existence 
of four t\ pes of schools, which will allow us to touch brielly 
upon the process of becoming a successful school. Before 
turning tu these tasks, however, lliere remains one aspect to 
explore regarding the way we have come to categori/e the " 
schools that particip-ited in this study. . 

The four categories of schools are not mere artifacts of 
this study. Of course the study's capacity to perceive these 
four categories depends upon its having begun with a set of 
factors wl ose relevance we wished to explore. Had we pro- 
ceeded as luive others, attempting to derive the factors by 
contrastinz good and bad schooN, we would not have noticed, 
the appli^^ability of the four-cell, approach. But since the 
study posited a set ol factors presumably related to student 
achievement, it became possible to classify the schools in 
terms of both factor ratings and achievement scores, this 
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joint function implying the four combinations represented by 
the cells. Put another way since the hypothesis to be ex- 
plored was that somehow or other a scliooPs standing on the 
eleven factors is related to its success or failure, there is 
engendered by this hypothesis a general expectation -the 
veracity of which the study was to test -that high factor 
ratings are accompanied by success and low ratings spell fail- 
ure. Thus what might otherwise be considered an aberrant 
school, m that it does not look like the others in its class of 
succeeding or failmg schools, becomes for us a school that 
does not live up to that expectation implied by the study's 
hypothesis. When it becomes possible, thereby, to separate 
these deviant schools into those that exceed and those that 
fall below expectations Ersatz and Transition schools re- 
spectively -there is formed the basis for a four cell category 
scheme. 

Now this scheme is useful for characterizing the study 
sjchools, but Its signincance rests as well upon two inferences 
which we have drawn earlier concerning the deviant schools. 
From the schools falling below expectation (the false posi- 
tives) we have drawn, with caution, the inference that they 
are transition schools. Up to now we have spoken of ob- 
serving and rating certain school characteristics and processes 
to discover what good schools are like. But given there are 
schools in transition, perhaps we shoujd focus future ob- 
servations upon the strategies and procedures for change 
being utilized, whether implicitly or explicitly, by these tran- 
sition schools. That is, just as we can observe and rate school 
characteristics and processes, so perhaps we may look to these 
transition schools to discern and classify the strategies which 
direct or account for their movement toward or away from . 
excellence. From the other set of deviant schools, those ex- 
ceeding expectation (the Ersatz schools) we draw, with some 
conndence, the second inference that measures of school out- 
put should reflect qualitative as well as quantitative concerns. 
But naturally before such measures can be specified, schools 
must make explicit the particular educational objectives the 
attainment of which is to be measured. Only when the re- 
lationship between these Objectives and the devices used tu 
measure student progress has been established can there be 
any certainty concerning the relevance of such measures. 
Yet It is not now common practice for schools to enunciate 
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their objectives unambiguously and to administer tests speeifi- 
eally designed to depict student growth toward these objec- 
tives, although the reader fanuHar with cntenon-rererenced 
testing will know this is not a new idea. 

Comparing the Schools 

The chart on the following page summarizes what has been 
said so far about the four types of schools the study identi- 
fied. On this chart the colunins represent the four cells as 
the> have been defined earlier, and the rows represent the 
contuuium of school factor ratings. Inspection of the chart 
reveals some interesting things about the study schools. 
Notice tik movement on the chart, overall, from hi^h to low 
ratings on the school factors, with the positive schools iiaving 
very few low ratings and -the negative schools having no high 
ratings. But since all four types of schools are rated low on 
coordination and individualization, these factors can be 
dropped from consideration because the central concern here 
is with contrasting the schools to see how they differ. Thus 
the positive schools, as a group, show only one factor on 
which they are \o\\ - expcttation-d fact which will become 
important as we look at similarities and differences between 
Ine two t\ pes of positive schools. 

Overall the positive schools uniformly place a strong em- 
phasis on reading and provide their students a high quality of 
tcac fang Whereas the SuccesstuI schools achieve high ratings 
on att}iosplicfc and staff training and experience, the Transi- 
tion schools are not there vet, although thev show a tendency 
to be high on these same factors. I he Transition school 
rates somewhat higher on leadership and the use of additional 
reading personnel, but the interesting fact about these 
^ schools IS they are the only ones showing a strong tendency 
in either direction, lending some credence, thereby, to the 
view that thc^y are transition schools and that it is a positive 
direction iti which they are heading Still tlie most striking 
I.Mture of these schools and the jrca of greatest difference 
from Successlul schools is therr extremely low rating on t'\- 
peitation This low rating is surprising since one would 
expect a school especially ;^ transition school with such 
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excellent features as strong emphasis on reading, high quality 
of teaching, good leadership, appropriate use of additional 
reading personnel, and the like to be doing all these things 
with the expectation that they will make a difference in the 
achievement of students. Yet on the expectation factor, 
Transition schools look much more like the negative schools 
than like their positi^'^ partners. 

To say the low expectation they hold for their students 
fully accounts for the failure of students in these Transition 
schools to achieve,--and thus explain the difference between 
the true and the false positive schools-is probably saying too 
much, although such an argument would not be without per- 
suasion. It seems more prudent to suggest, however, that the 
failure of the Transition school students is due mostly to the 
lag between improvement of a school's instructional delivery 
system and the effect such improvement has on the perform- 
ance of students. Still it is difficult to imagine these schools 
ever becoming Successful schools without a marked change 
in their attitude "about what students can accomplish, and 
the setting of correspondingly high standards for their stu- 
dents to achieve. 

Turning now to tlie negative schools, the complete absence 
of factor ratings above mediocrity and their propensity to be 
so low on so many factors certainly distinguish this group 
from the positive schools. More specifically, again removing 
coordination and individualization from consideration, these 
schools consistently exhibit low expectations for their stu- 
dents, poor leadership, the lack of inappropriate use of ad- 
ditional reading personnel and inadequate evaluation of stu- 
dents. The Unsuccessful schools are noticeably worse on 
emphasis on reading and staJJ training and experience and 
somewhat better on atmosphere. Otherwise the negative 
schools match eacn other more closely than do the positive 
schools. There seems little doubt about the Unsuccessful 
schools being true failures, although the Ersatz schools re- 
main difficult to fathom-remember their students do well 
on reading tests-although the evidence suggests the original 
characterizations of these schools is on the right track: more 
and more the Frsatz schools give the impression of having 
been Unsuccessful schools that attempted to improve student 
achievement tlirough drill and practice alone. Thus, it seems. 




tlicy cmpluisi/i.' rmcIui^ by cmpliasi/nig little more than the 
reading skills measured hy slanclarcli/ed tests. 



Contrasting the Schools 

Now if we assume tlie true pos;iti\e schools are the best 
schools forgettnig for tlie moment, tor example, tliat tlicre 
is room undoubtedly 4br improvement among them as c\i- 
deneed by tlieir extremely low vi\{\u^s on (oonlifiatiofi and 
individuQlization (Note 3) tlien we can look at tlieir 
'"medmm" ratmgs and get an interesting Innt about the force 
exerted by the school factors examined in this stud\. On 
the r.k'tors Icadcrslup, additional reading pvrsnnnci evalua- 
tion, a*.vl cxpci'tatUf'fi the Successful scliools are rated mcJi- 
uni, mcannig ludgments about these schools, were they based 
soleh on pertorniance on these factors, would be mconelu- 
sivc. Apparently, tlien, mediocre performance m these areas 
is" not sufficient to hamper tlie true positive schools' ability 
to succeed with their stutlents ^'et, again discarding coo/'- 
dinatiofi and ifidividualization, these same four factors ac- 
count for all the low ratmgs of Krsat/ schools and all but two 
low ratings for Unsuccessful schools. The suggestion here is 
that perhaps the factors, or certain ones ot them, exert a 
tluVefold effect: their presence contributing toward excel- 
lerjce, their meagre presence having neutral effect, and their 
ik^^'altive presence contributing to failure. That is, most if not 
air factors have negative sides to them, such that a low 
rating' does not mean the absence of behavior so much as its 
perverted presence. Thus low ratmgs on leadership might 
mean regimentation, low ratmgs on expectation might mean 
despair, and low ratings on evaluation might mean judgment 
and punishment - 

Though conjectural at this point -although the notes and 
anecdotes from the visiting teams support this notion this 
idea is consistent with the fact that the factor ratings of the 
Ersatz (negative) schools stand pretty much in the same re- 
lation to each other as do those of the Successful (positive) 
Schools~the difference being one of absolute magnitude of 
ttie ratings. Therefore while we cannot look at the true 
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positive schools alone and determine that these "medium" 
factors are important to success, we may become impressed 
by the difference between their ratings and those of the nega- 
tive schools on the same factors. The difference between the 
positive and negative schools on Leadership, for example, 
^ is almost as great as their difference on Emphasis on Reading 
and is greater than their difference on Quality of Teaching, 
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NEXT STEPS 



The MACl: study oi ro Klinii oiitailoci the lormulutioii and 
apphcation of a systematic procedure for the characteri/nig 
and evahialint: of an elenicMtary school'sinstriictional delivery 
svsteni, specifically with respect to the teaching of reading. 
Tile findings of tins study indicate Lniphasis on Reading, 
Quality of Teaching, Annospherc, and Staij Training and 
L\\/)cncna\ by virtue ol their high position among Positive 
schools, to le good candidates to be tlu\detern^*ining factors 
of success Joining tiiese factors by virtue of relative positions 
among Positive and Negative schools, arc the additional fac- 
tors. Leadership, I xpectation, Use o} Additional Reading 
Personnel, and hrulnation. But the studv found, as well, that 
unlike tlie i^rcsumption of Weber aiul others, there isdiscern- 
ible no single pattern of school factors that determines excel- 
lence. Tliuseven tliough the factors used in this study appear 
reascMuble and relevant ones vvitii wiiich to describe a school's 
performance, and along vvhicii a sciiool can attempt to im- 
prtne, there are no grounds on which to point to any partie- 
ular one of the Successful Schools as a model. Thus instead 
of nnitatmg u model oi excellence, we recomnu id that 
schools focus o!i the proeess by which they can achieve 
excellence, each school tlierebv establishing its own brand 
or pattern of factors 



< Recommendation for Action 

The underK mg premise of the course of action we rec- 
cMnniend to schools is that they should 

I , look at themselves the wuv this study looked at them, 

2 diag!io«^e iheir streng-ths and weaknesses on the study 
lactors, > ' ^ 

3. atteiiiplMo -create and implement strategies for iiiiprove- 
nient. 

I'or tlt^e first step ol the process, which involves observing 
sclK)ol/practiees and interviewing school personnel, reiider- 
111^: c>wh<ensus ratings on each of the school factors, analyzing 
stujdent performance, ami thereby establishing the school's 
Cv^teiiorv , we tlo not recomnieiul the use of outside specialists. 
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While reading specialists, researchers, interviewers, and other 
such professionals enhance the depth and perception of ob- 
servation, the school and its staff become cast in the passive 
role of being scrutinized, precisely at the time it would be 
best to involve them and make them accessories in the proc- 
ess of improvement. Thus it seerns best for the staff to be in- 
volved directly in the collection of the data aad in their 
analysis. 



Yet much of the clinical data require an obieetivity of 
perception that might be unrealistic to tv(i?ect from staff. 
Those data are better collected by peers from neighboring 
schools in a collaborative manner, this collaboration falling 
between, for example, that of informal district meetings of 
teachers and that of the formal accreditation visits. Such 
collaboration, entailing several schools helping to observe one 
and other, would involve the collective staffs in a form of 
introspection undoubtedly good for its own sake. Moreover, 
during the rating of school factors by consensus, this collab- 
oration would encourage a systematic yet broad conversation 
among school people on the desirability and relative effec- 
tiveness of various observed practices. 

Upon completion of the first phase of the process each of 
the collcborating schools will know where it stands— in which 
cell it falls-with respect to its profile on the school factors 
aiid on the measures of student performance. Then the task 
becomes to select and implement strategies for improvement 
in the school factors,-is it best to minimize weaknesses, 
maximize strengths, or attempt both is a question whose 
answers will vary-and here the collaboration among schools 
is most critical since it is the combined best judgment of a 
collection of school people that is most likely to generate' 
relevant and workable programs for systematic change over 
the long haul. Besides as the schools, through this process of 
self identification and improvement, become more like labo- 
ratories for the study of change, it is imperative that they 
monitor each other over time, paying particular attention to 
those schools identified as being in transition to calibrate and 
revamp strategies. Thus there is introduced into the process, 
a formative aspect with which to make the successive approx- 
imation more systematic. 
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Preconditions for Action 



Now three stc^o must be taken bet ore seliools ean profit- 
ably engage in the process described m this study. 

1. The instruments of this study need to be revised to 
reflect greater sensitivity to there being four types of schools, 
and especially to the observation of strategies being utilized 
generally, but in particular in the transition schools. 

2. bach school must determine for itself which outcome 
measures are relevant vehicles to assess tlie degree of its suc- 
cess. Probably this will entail stating explicit l> and in meas- 
urable terms the objectives of reading instiuetion in that 
school. For some objectives, standardized tests of reading 
may be found to be appropriate, while for other objectives 
existing but non-standardized instruments for instance those 
of the NationaJ Assessment Project, already in use in the 
Commonwealth through the State Department of Education 
may be most appropriate. For still other objectives, un- 
obtrusive measures of reading behavior may be desirable. In 
any case, the act of stating objectives and determining rele- 
vant measures of student attamment of these objectives is 
clearly an essential clement m the process. 

3. Arrangements need to be made for training school 
people m several facets of the process, among them systematic 
observation, interviewing, sorting and analyzing the data, and 
especially ni the consensus process where judgments on the 
various school factors are rendered, scrutinized, discussed, 
and a final rating determined. 

Mechanism for Action 

The Massachusetts Department of Education, with its re- 
gional offices throughout the Commonwealth, is the most 
appropriate and best suited agency to accomphsh the techni- 
cal tasks of instrument revision and participant training, and 
to provide general technical and logistical support to schools 
in the writing of objectives, analysis of relevant outcome 
measures, and the ongoing monitoring of development on the 
school factors. This is especially true given the current prac- 
tice Qf Dr. Janice Weinman, Director of As,sessmi:nt, and 
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others in the Bureau of Research and Assessment of using 
the regional offices as major vehicles in the assessment of 
education in Massachusetts. Financial support of the col- 
laborative involvement of city schools in the process of self- 
improvement is provided for it the recent legislation amend- 
ing Chapter 40 of the General Laws of the Commonwealth. 
The ..ewly worded Section 4E of this law states that the 
department of education '^through its regional offices shall 
assist and encourage cities ... to enter into collaborative 
agreements ... to conduct jointly educational programs and/ 
or ser\'ices which permit [them] to supplement or strengthen 
school programs and/or services." (italics added) Clearly 
this legislation and the concern of the Commissioner of 
l^ducation to provide meaningful support to schools make the 
regional offices ideal for the job of orchestrating the various 
aspects of applying the process it was the purpose of this 
study to refine and test. 

Thus schools have available to them a process for self- 
examination, a regional s<^ructure for support in acquiring 
the necessary skills, and financial assistance through state 
legislation for cairying out the process. The remaining criti- 
cal element can be supplied only by the schools themselves. 
It is commitment to improvement. 



NOTES 

Note 1 While iome of the names of these factors match those of 
the Weber Study, in many cases the definitions are quite 
different. The intention was to focus even more than did 
Wcbcr on ihc processes of delivering instructional services. 

Note 2 Two schools were dropped from subsequent analysis be- 
cause liieir factor ratings, taken as a set, were inconclusive. 

Note 3 When wc set aside coortllnation and individualization from 
ConMderation, this is not to suggest that these factors are 
necessarily irrelevant to a schooPs success. Since all four 
types of schools in the study have in common low ratings 
on them, these factors do not contribute to our effort at 
contrast. 
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Invitation to Comment 



The Massachusetts Advisory 
Council* on Education invites 
your comments on this report. 
Any statements you mail to 
the Council BEFORE APRIL 1, 
1975, will be carefully con- 
sidered by the Council in its 
review of the conclusions and 
recommendations of the study 
director. 

The form to the right of 
this invitation may be clipped 
and used to record your com- 
ments. Attach additional sheets 
if necessary. Also, if you wish 
to appear before the Council 
to offer verbal testimony on 
this report, iccord your re- 
quest on the form. Mail your 
corriments and/or request be- 
fore April 1, 1975, to: 

Dirc^or of Research 
Mass. Advisory Council 

on Education 
1H2 Tremont Street 
13th Floor 
Boston, Mass. 02111 

Thank you. 
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Comments on Mace Report on Reading 
(Use additional sheets if necessary.) 



Frpm (print name): 



Organization (if any) 



Add 



r^ss: 



Tel. 



Signature 



Date: 
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